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The  following  short  account  is  a summary  of  the  testi- 
mony of  an  eye  witness  to  the  invasion  of  France.  This 
witness  appeared  before  the  members  of  the  conference 
and,  for  a period  of  five  hours,  described  the  many 
problems  that  arose  in  Paris  and  other  parts  of  France 
during,  and  preceding,  the  Nazi  invasion.  The  witness 
left  Paris  the  day  before  Hitler  entered,  and,  for  most  of 
the  distance,  walked  across  Southern  France,  Spain,  and 
Portugal,  before  embarking  on  the  American  rescue  ship 
— the  Manhattan. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  name  of  this  witness  has  been  withheld. 

☆ 

THE  INVASION  OF  FRANCE 

“I  was  a witness  to  some  of  the  incidents  that  preceded  the  war 
— in  fact,  nobody  thought  that  we  would  have  war.  During  August 
I was  in  England,  and  the  war  broke  out  in  September.  The 
general  mobilization  took  place  in  France  on  September  1,  and  I 
had  to  return  to  my  work  in  France  immediately  after  the  mobiliza- 
tion. When  I returned  to  Paris  everybody  seemed  to  be  leaving. 
The  people  were  maddened  because  of  the  almost  constant  propa- 
ganda of  the  Germans,  and  were  in  deadly  fear  of  bombing  attacks. 
One  of  the  rumors  which  had  been  spread  was  that  ‘five  thousand 
planes  would  swoop  down  on  Paris  immediately  after  war  was 
declared.’  Germany’s  policy  was  to  frighten  the  people,  and  I found 
out  later  when  I arrived  in  Portugal  that  many  of  the  orders  which 
we  received  by  radio  in  Paris  never  came  from  the  French  officials 
— they  came  from  the  Germans,  speaking  perfect  French,  and  again 
using  just  another  means  of  confusing  and  demoralizing  the  people. 

“If  you  could  only  have  seen  the  collapse  of  France!  The  col- 
lapse of  France  was  total  in  less  than  a month!  You  can  imagine 
to  what  a low  ebb  the  morale  of  the  people  had  sunk — how  they 
had  been  undermined,  betrayed  by  their  leaders,  influenced  by 
defeatist  propaganda,  and  discouraged  by  their  lack  of  prepared- 
ness caused  by  treason  and  the  activities  of  the  Communists  in 
causing  strikes  in  vital  industries.  The  morale  of  the  French 
people  was  so  broken  that  they  easily  surrendered.  They  became 
hysterical  on  the  very  day  war  was  declared — I hope  it  never 
happens  here. 

“Amiens  was  lost  because  the  people  were  terrorized  and  then 
received  orders  to  evacuate  the  town  from  Germans  dressed  in  the 
uniforms  of  French  officers.  The  fleeing  people  covered  the  roads 
and  thus  prevented  the  French  army  from  getting  through  to  the 
city  in  time  to  defend  it. 

“The  American  people  must  be  made  to  realize  that  ‘the  Germans 
don’t  play  at  war.’  Every  means  will  be  used  to  obtain  an  ob- 
jective— treaties  mean  nothing.  When  Hitler  signs  an  agreement 
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to  stay  out  of  a country — look  out,  he  is  getting  ready  to  invade 
it.  If  you  are  caught  in  German  occupied  territory  and  suspected 
of  anything  detrimental  to  their  interests,  ‘you  are  just  shot.’  That 
is  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  you.  I knew  many  people  who  were 
shot  when  Hitler  occupied  Poland. 

“Another  thing  that  you  must  keep  in  mind  are  the  activities  of 
the  spies  and  ‘fifth  columnists.’  Hitler  has  them  everywhere  in 
Europe,  and  no  doubt  has  thousands  of  them  in  this  country. 
Everywhere  you  went  in  Paris  there  were  signs  saying,  ‘Mistrust 
Yourself.’  You  dared  not  say  what  you  thought  about  the  war. 
You  didn’t  know  who  was  a traitor.  You  were  afraid  of  talking 
because  you  might  be  giving  information  to  the  enemy — things 
were  known  in  Berlin  before  they  became  known  elsewhere. 

“No  one  realizes  how  efficient  and  well  organized  are  the  plans 
of  Hitler.  I had  an  opportunity  to  see  them  in  action  before  I left 
France.  At  Fontainbleau  there  was  a hospital  in  which  there  were 
three  hundred  French  wounded.  When  the  Germans  entered 
Paris,  they  took  over  the  hospital,  ‘threw  the  French  wounded  into 
a nearby  barracks,’  and  prepared  the  hospital  for  their  own 
wounded.  When  the  German  officer  was  told  that  there  was  no 
heat,  no  light,  no  water — everything  had  been  cut  off,  he  said, 
‘We  don’t  need  anything  you  have.’  They  had  everything — 
electric  power  plants  on  wheels,  water  supply,  and  the  most  mar- 
velously trained  nurses  and  orderlies  I have  ever  seen.  Every 
command  was  carried  out  instantly  and  to  the  letter. 

“They  said  to  me,  ‘You  are  an  American,  of  course?’  I was 
proud  to  say  that  I was  an  American.  They  then  said,  ‘Well,  we 
will  rest  two  weeks  before  taking  America,’  and  when  I told  them 
it  would  not  be  so  easy,  they  said,  ‘Oh,  we  have  already  taken  you 
from  within.  It  will  first  be  a peaceful  penetration  of  your 
country.’  So  I let  that  pass.  There  was  nothing  more  to  be  said 
at  the  time,  but  when  I arrived  in  New  York  I was  shocked  to 
find  the  indifference  with  which  the  people  of  this  country  are 
treating  things  which  are  so  tragically  realistic. 

“Years  before  the  war  Hitler  had  agents,  spies,  and  ‘fifth 
columnists’  in  France  and  other  countries.  I have  no  doubt  but 
what  he  has  had  many  of  them  here  for  years. 

“I  helped  the  ‘fifth  columnists’  without  knowing  it.  Twelve 
years  ago  when  I went  to  Paris  there  were  many  German  students 
studying  there.  They  were  there  studying  French,  and  when  they 
had  trouble  in  financing  themselves  they  came  to  me.  With  the 
help  of  Americans  I helped  pay  the  tuition  of  many  of  these 
German  students.  They  became  wonderful  ‘fifth  columnists’  as 
they  spoke  French  perfectly.  They  did  the  same  thing  in  England 
and  the  students  there  learned  to  speak  English  perfectly. 

“Here  is  one  example  of  how  a ‘fifth  columnist’  worked  at  Dun- 
kirk. At  a bridge  near  Dunkirk  a small  group  of  French  soldiers 
were  on  guard.  While  they  were  there  a man  dressed  as  an  officer 
in  the  French  army  approached  and  spoke  to  the  soldiers.  He  said, 
‘You  are  tired.  You  need  a rest.  We  can  take  turns  guarding 
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the  bridge.  I will  take  this  man’s  place  over  here.’  He  took  a 
central  place,  and,  while  the  men  were  talking  and  laughing,  pro- 
duced a machine  gun  or  automatic  and  killed  or  wounded  all  of 
them — then  the  way  was  open  for  the  Germans.  This  was  just 
one  instance.  Everywhere  there  were  similar  occurrences. 

“I  was  in  Holland  when  the  people  were  fleeing  from  that 
country,  and  was  traveling  along  the  road  on  foot  in  the  same 
manner  as  thousands  of  other  persons.  At  one  place  I asked  to 
rest  on  the  fender  of  an  automobile,  and  in  talking  with  the  owner 
learned  that  he  was  the  First  Minister  of  Holland.  His  automobile 
was  overloaded  but  we  talked  for  a few  minutes,  and  he  said  this, 
‘We  are  poor  soldiers  but  our  men  fought  like  lions.  We  ceased  to 
fire  when  we  did  not  know  our  own  men.  They  (the  Germans) 
were  dressed  in  our  uniforms  and  we  could  not  tell  at  whom  we 
were  firing.  We  couldn’t  kill  our  own  men,  so  there  was  nothing 
to  do  but  surrender.  We  were  taken  in  the  back.  Their  para- 
chutists came  down  dressed  as  our  soldiers  so  we  could  not  dis- 
cover them.  They  were  also  spreading  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
union.’ 

“About  four  years  ago  I secured  a position  for  a young  student 
working  for  a family  in  Germany.  During  the  summer  months 
before  the  war  this  student  visited  me  and  told  me  that  uniforms 
of  every  European  country  were  being  made  in  Germany.  At  that 
time  it  did  not  enter  my  mind  what  they  were  doing,  but  later 
I learned  that  the  Germans  had,  and  used,  these  uniforms  in  every 
country  which  they  entered.  I have  tried  to  learn  if  they  have 
been  making  American  uniforms  but,  of  course,  have  been  unable 
to  get  this  information. 

“Just  before  the  invasion  of  France  a friend  of  mine,  who  kept 
a small  hotel,  had  an  experience  which  will  illustrate  another 
method  used  by  the  Germans.  One  evening  a man  came  to  her 
hotel  in  Paris  and  said,  ‘We  want  dinner  for  eighteen  young  men 
who  are  coming.  They  are  scouts  and  are  coming  tomorrow 
evening  and  we  want  them  to  rest  here  for  the  night,  and  then 
they  will  continue  on  their  hiking  tour.’  When  my  friend  said  she 
could  not  make  reservations  for  so  many  and  that  the  house  was 
overcrowded,  the  man  said  that  he  was  Paul  Reynaud’s  (an  im- 
portant official  in  the  French  government)  brother.  My  friend 
then  asked  him  to  return  the  following  day  and  that  she  would 
make  arrangements.  In  the  meantime,  she  phoned  to  the  police 
and  they  were  waiting  for  the  man  when  he  arrived.  He  was  a 
‘fifth  columnist’  and  the  eighteen  young  men  were  parachute  troops 
who  were  landed  from  airplanes  that  same  evening.  All  were 
arrested,  but  there  were  many  more  who  were  never  discovered. 
They  were  landed,  equipped  with  bicycles,  and  made  their  way 
about  France  carrying  on  sabotage  activities  and  spreading  false 
alarms  and  defeatist  propaganda. 

“One  of  the  most  important  things  that  must  be  done  today  is 
to  be  prepared  for  air  warfare.  Plans  must  be  made  long  before 
the  bombing  takes  place — people  must  be  prepared  for  its  horrors. 
Although  Paris  was  never  bombed,  because  they  (the  Germans) 
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didn’t  have  to,  I experienced  bombing  and  machine-gunning  in 
Belgium  and  other  parts  of  France. 

“After  Chamberlain  signed  the  Pact  (of  Munich)  we  thought  we 
were  delivered.  Still  we  were  not  sure  and  preparations  went 
ahead  for  the  protection  of  the  civilian  population.  Bags  of  sand 
were  everywhere,  in  every  room  of  a house — as  they  were  the 
only  way  to  put  out  fires  caused  by  incendiary  bombs.  All  of  us 
who  were  not  of  a military  age  were  included  in  the  passive 
defense  program  and  were  given  instructions  in  Passive  Defense 
Regulations,  in  First  Aid,  etc.,  but  I must  tell  you  that  most  people 
do  not  do  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  when  bombs  are  dropped. 
You  lose  your  head.  It  is  so  terrible  that  you  don’t  know  what 
to  do. 

“I  shall  never  forget  the  first  air-raid  alarm  which  I heard  in 
Paris.  The  alarm  system  was  arranged  so  that  when  enemy  planes 
crossed  the  French  border  the  alarm  was  given  and  that  allowed 
the  people  two  hours  to  get  into  the  shelters.  The  first  alarm 
came  about  midnight.  I had  thought  that  I had  ordinary  courage 
and  have  said  many  times,  ‘If  we  have  to  die,  we  have  to  die — 
that  is  all.’  When  this  first  alarm  came  at  midnight,  I assure  you 
I could  do  nothing.  I was  so  frightened,  and  we  all  were  sub- 
consciously in  a state  of  terror  due  to  the  subtle  propaganda  which 
was  constantly  being  disseminated  among  the  people.  However, 
after  the  first  fear,  people  gradually  rallied,  but  being  bombed  is  a 
terrible  experience.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  bombing  and  ‘straf- 
fing’ of  the  trains  and  highways  are  the  worst.  When  that  starts 
you  throw  yourself  flat  on  the  ground  so  that  the  fragments  will 
miss  you.  Of  course,  if  you  are  struck  by  a bomb  you  stay  there.  I 
was  in  Bordeaux  when  there  was  a terrible  bombardment.  There 
were  no  shelters  to  protect  us  and  many  of  the  houses  were  in 
ruins.  Of  course,  many  of  the  air-raid  shelters  would  not  protect 
you  against  a direct  hit  by  a large  bomb.  At  one  small  town  hun- 
dreds of  women  and  children  were  drowned  when  bombs  broke 
water  mains  leading  into  the  air-raid  shelter  and  closed  the  exits. 

“Air-raid  shelters  should  always  have  several  entrances  and 
several  exits  so  that  people  can  escape  if  some  of  the  entrances 
are  closed.  Good  ventilation  and  other  conveniences  should  also 
be  provided.  The  air  was  so  dense  in  an  air-raid  shelter  one 
night  that  I slipped  out  for  a breath  of  air.  I had  hardly  got 
into  the  court  yard  when  a projectile  fell  through  a glass  covered 
roof  and  landed  at  my  feet  but  did  not  explode.  It  was  not  a 
bomb,  but  an  anti-aircraft  projectile.  I did  not  have  to  be  told  to 
go  back  into  the  shelter — I went. 

“In  Paris  there  were  many  air-raid  shelters,  sometimes  several  in 
every  block.  Some  were  large  enough  to  accommodate  five  hundred 
people.  Of  course,  all  the  windows  of  the  houses  were  painted  or 
covered  with  shutters  or  some  material  so  that  when  an  alarm  was 
sounded  at  night  no  lights  would  be  visible.  Automobiles  were 
equipped  with  weak  blue  lights,  but  when  the  ‘alert’  was  sounded 
the  people  stopped  the  autos,  put  out  the  lights,  and  went  into 
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the  shelters.  The  police  would  patrol  the  streets  and  make  every- 
one go  inside.  If  lights  were  left  burning,  the  person  responsible 
was  arrested. 

“The  screaming  of  the  alarm  sirens  and  the  noise  made  by  the 
airplanes  also  had  a terrifying  effect  on  the  people.  Those  bombers 
made  three  sounds,  death-dealing  in  their  horror.  The  first  sound 
was  the  roar  of  the  motor,  and  it  sounded  to  me  like  the  roar  of  a 
wild  animal.  The  little  children  know  the  sound  of  the  German 
airplanes  and  would  say,  ‘Not  our  machine,  not  an  American  ma- 
chine nor  English,’  and  they  would  fly  for  the  shelters.  The  other 
sounds  were  the  noise  made  by  the  machine  guns  and  the  scream- 
ing of  the  bombs  as  they  dropped.  All  of  these  sounds  confused  the 
people,  and  added  to  this  was  the  terror  of  the  darkness  in  a ‘black- 
out.’ Many  people  lost  their  minds  on  account  of  the  blackouts. 

“One  of  the  greatest  problems  to  be  faced  is  the  control  of  your 
own  people — keeping  them  from  rushing  out  on  the  streets  and 
highways,  or  handling  the  refugees  from  other  communities.  At  the 
time  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium  and  Holland  people  poured  into 
France,  and  particularly  Paris.  Two  million  people  came  out  of 
Belgium,  and  Paris  seemed  to  be  their  Mecca.  They  came  on  roofs 
of  the  trains  and  were  hanging  on  the  steps  of  the  cars  when  there 
was  not  room  enough  inside.  We  evacuated  many  of  our  children 
from  Paris  at  the  talk  of  war  and  there  were  many  homes  ready  to 
take  care  of  the  refugees. 

“There  were  some  terrible  tragedies  brought  to  my  attention. 
One  little  Belgian  girl  was  brought  to  our  house — a little  girl  with 
a brown  stain  on  her  dress.  I didn’t  dream  it  was  a blood-stain.  I 
wanted  to  give  her  clean  clothing,  but  when  I tried  to  remove  the 
dress  she  caught  at  it  frantically  and  wouldn’t  give  it  up.  When  I 
said,  ‘You  can’t  wear  that  dress,’  she  said,  ‘I’ll  never  give  it  up — 
this  is  Mama’s  blood.  It  was  the  last  thing  mama  had  said, — that  it 
was  her  blood.’  We  had  many  cases  like  that.  Children  were  hunt- 
ing for  their  parents  and  parents  were  searching  for  their  children. 
Quite  often  the  children  didn’t  know  their  own  names.  In  their 
terror  they  had  forgotten  them.  Many  people  lost  their  minds  due 
to  the  loss  of  their  dear  ones  and  the  horrible  experiences  which 
they  had  suffered.  We  had  no  means  of  identifying  the  children 
and  I doubt  very  much  if  many  of  those  people  will  ever  find  their 
children.  We  did  write  down  a description,  but  that  was  usually  all 
the  information  we  had  about  them. 

“Another  problem  was  to  find  places  for  the  people  who  were 
sent  out  of  Paris.  You  know  it  isn’t  any  easy  thing  to  leave  your 
home  and  everything  you  have  and  go  to  some  other  place — par- 
ticularly when  there  was  no  place  to  stay  when  you  got  there. 
There  had  been  no  plans  made  to  care  for  the  people,  and  many 
times  several  thousand  people  would  go  to  some  little  town  that 
could  only  care  for  a few  hundred  persons. 

“As  the  German  army  approached  Paris,  the  people  became  more 
frantic.  Many  of  them  thought  only  of  getting  away  as  far  as  they 
could  travel.  They  lost  all  reason  and  nearly  everybody  tried  to 
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leave  Paris.  You  couldn’t  get  near  the  trains  or  railroad  stations. 
There  had  been  no  plans  made  for  wholesale  evacuation  and  the 
people  just  went  out  on  the  streets  and  filled  the  highways.  In  some 
places  they  had  placed  posts  and  barbed  wire  to  divide  the  high- 
ways so  that  there  was  one  side  for  the  automobiles  and  the  other 
side  for  the  people  who  were  on  foot,  but  many  of  the  highways 
were  broken  from  bombardment. 

“Some  of  the  people  had  sense  enough  to  take  a blanket  with 
them — others  had  nothing  and  would  lie  down  beside  the  road  at 
night  time.  I never  saw  anything  so  pitiful  as  families  were  sep- 
arated, and  many  of  the  old  people  died  along  the  roadside.  I saw 
a man  walking  along  the  highway  pushing  a doll  carriage  with  a 
doll  in  it — I know  that  he  thought  he  was  wheeling  a baby,  but  he 
was  in  a daze  and  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing.  I walked  most 
of  the  distance  from  Paris  to  Lisbon — swept  along  with  refugee 
civilians  and  soldiers.  Professional  men,  business  men,  everybody 
seemed  to  abandon  their  posts  except  the  policemen,  but  they  were 
far  too  few  to  exert  any  control  over  thousands  of  frantic  and 
desperate  people  struggling  along  the  highways.  In  some  places 
where  there  had  been  bombardments,  bodies  were  piled  along  the 
roadside,  and  they  finally  began  to  burn  them  to  prevent  pestilence. 

“When  I finally  got  into  Spain  we  were  constantly  under  sur- 
veillance, but  the  most  terrible  experience  to  me  was  to  find  pro- 
Nazi  feeling  on  our  own  rescue  ship,  the  Manhattan.  When  I spoke 
to  my  steward  about  the  barbarism  of  the  war  and  the  horrors  that 
I had  witnessed  and  that  I could  not  see  why  the  countries  of  the 
world  did  not  rise  up  and  suppress  such  barbarism,  he  said  very 
coolly  to  me,  and  in  very  broken  English,  ‘Don’t  say  anything 
against  Hitler  to  me.’  I said  to  the  waiter  in  the  dining  room,  ‘Are 
you  for  Hitler?’  He  said,  ‘No,  but  please  don’t  say  anything  around 
here.  If  you  go  into  the  kitchen  they  are  all  for  Hitler.’ 

“In  closing,  let  me  say  this:  France  had  become  such  a victim  of 
Communism  she  was  anything  but  French.  Usually  in  France  the 
people  rally,  but  this  time  they  did  not  rally.  She  was  so  destroyed 
from  within,  so  betrayed  by  her  leaders,  that  most  of  the  people 
lived  under  the  illusion  that  the  Maginot  Line  was  impregnable. 
Most  of  her  cannon  and  ammunition  were  frozen  in  that  line,  and 
much  of  the  ammunition  made  in  the  French  factories  was  sab- 
otaged by  the  Communist-inspired  strikers  and  the  ‘fifth  columnists.’ 
After  the  strikes  were  stopped,  work  was  rushed  in  the  factories, 
but  many  French  bombs  were  not  filled  with  explosives — they  were 
filled  with  sand. 

“My  only  advice  is  to  be  prepared — the  people  must  be  made  to 
realize  the  dangerous  situation,  and  everything  must  be  in  readi- 
ness. If  we  wait  for  things  to  happen  here  before  making  any 
plans,  then  it  will  be  too  late — just  as  it  was  in  France.” 
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